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masses of floating ice. With 'one poor hatchet,' as
Washington relates in his diary, they built a raft of frozen
logs and endeavoured to steer it between the ice-blocks, but
one of them, crushing against the frail craft, knocked
Washington into the freezing water. He swam to a little
island, Gist following his example, and they passed a
miserable night in their wet clothes, which froze hard upon
them. Gist was dangerously frost-bitten, but still, on the
morrow and for many days they plodded on through the
naked, gloomy woods, having to hide at times from bands ot
half-famished Indians, and passing horrid sights of scalped
corpses mangled by wolves, until at last they reached the
borders of Virginia. Then Washington, obtaining a horse,
left his sorely-stricken friend in the care of kindly hands,
and rode swiftly with his letter to Governor Dinwiddie at
William stown. .

That letter was interpreted both by the French and English
as a challenge and defiance, and both sides prepared for a
conflict. Another fort was built by the French at the head
of the Ohio, where it forks into the two tributary rivers of the
Alleghany and the Monongahela, and this was named after
the French Governor Duquesne, while reinforcements from
Quebec and Montreal were poured steadily into the disputed
territory.

The English, however, had received the consent of the
Government to meet force by force, and to build fort
against fort.

Once again young Washington led an expedition to the
French, but this time with power to enforce his demands by
powder and shot. He was in command of 150 Virginians, and
was followed at a considerable distance by a second battalion
of South Carolinian Militia, who considered themselves, with a
fine sense of superiority as 'British regulars/ worth a good
deal more than Virginian volunteers. Washington and his
men, however, careless of such trumpery jealousies, pushed
on for sixty miles, until they came to some rolling grass lands